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the other, the mission of the Japanese being to cover their troop
transports and that of the Americans to prevent their doing so.
Each side lost a carrier, and although no estimates of the other Jap-
anese losses have been published, the conflict was an American suo
cess in that the Japanese retired. Nevertheless, the Mikado's subjects
still retained the initiative and were about to attempt further ad-
vances.

At this point the U. S. Naval Command had a difficult decision to
make. Would the little yellow men continue their attempt to move
southeastward, or would they strike far to the north? The student
of land operations should remember that such decisions are pecul-
iarly difficult in war at sea, because there the opposing forces are not
in continuous contact as on land but are in touch, with each other
only, for short periods* Thus the conditions perpetually favor sur-
prise, as they did in the eighteenth-century land wars when two
armies lost contact with each other on going into winter quarters.
The U. S. Naval Command reasoned that, since the Japanese knew
that our carriers and much of our cruiser strength had recently been
in the Coral Sea, their next stroke would probably fall elsewhere.
Accordingly, the American carriers were shifted some three thou-
sand miles northeastward to the Hawaiian Islands, the crossroads
of the northern Pacific. At the same time, active patrolling was kept
up westward from Midway Island, itself about one thousand miles
west and somewhat to the north of Hawaii.

The American admirals* decision proved correct Early in June,
'42, a large Japanese squadron including carriers and battleships as
well as cruisers was sighted west of Midway and steering eastward.
For four days there followed a series of widely scattered actions,
like the battle of the Coral Sea in that no hostile surface ships en-
gaged each other. Japanese carrier planes attacked both the Ameri-
can ships and Midway Island, while American carrier-based and
land-based planes attacked the Japanese ships. By the end of the
second day the Japanese were retreating westward. On balance the
United States lost a carrier and a number of planes, especially tor-
pedo planes, which without escorting fighters gallantly attacked the
Japanese carriers. AH four of the latter, however, were disabled and
sank and several other large vessels were hit The Japanese were not
destined to advance so far eastward again.

In the same month the Mikado's znea boldly garrisoned several